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comprehensive organization will be put down by force " — a significant 
statement, which brings Russian and American conditions into bold 
contrast. 

To be sure, not all of the industrial changes brought about by the 
Sovyet government are extravagant or unjust. Some of them, indeed, 
are, in Professor Ross's opinion, admirable experiments. In regard 
to some of these matters a good deal of misapprehension has existed 
in the United States. For example, although wages have been pushed 
up very considerably, they have not been pushed extravagantly high 
in comparison with prices. But side by side with the author's some- 
what favorable view of Sovyet administration must be set the results 
of his interesting interview with Trotsky. Although to an American 
radical the views of Trotsky may seem not wholly unreasonable, one 
finds agreement on the part of Russian economists that " the Russian 
workmen are too ignorant and short-sighted to submit themselves to 
the sound economic ideas that may be held by their leaders." Radical- 
ism backed and pushed on by ignorance ! 

And yet there is no occasion for pessimism. The causes of evil 
may be removed. What Russia needs is private property in land, free 
institutions, schools, and libraries — all on a great scale. Granted these, 
she may in a generation or two attain any level of culture now in the 
world. 

Such are some of the conclusions one may draw from a perusal of 
Professor Ross's book — an entertaining treatise rich in the observa- 
tions and descriptive notes that an open-minded traveler may gather 
and full of anecdotes some of which flash a sudden light upon Russian 
society. Dealing sanely and objectively with actual post-revolutionary 
conditions, the book in no small degree makes the Russian problem 
intelligible. 



The Faith of France. By Maurice Barres, of the French Acad- 
emy. Translated by Elisabeth Marbury. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1918. 

France is united as perhaps no country was ever united before. 
The fact itself is easy to understand, for deeds proclaim it. The mean- 
ing of the fact is not so easy to grasp. Patriotism, heroism — these 
words, staled by common use, seem too barren to express the spiritual 
unity of France. The truth is that in this war of righteousness against 
unrighteousness something bigger is at work in human nature than 
we have had general experience of in the past, something bigger than 
we have adequate words to express. It is easy to misunderstand the 
matter. The case seems to be not that religiously minded men are the 
most patriotic or, on the other hand, that on the battle-front religion 
is swallowed up in patriotism. Rather, men about to die in a good 
cause seem to find their dearest and purest beliefs confirmed and in- 
tensified by a truth that is perceived intuitively. In fighting for France 
and for humanity they feel that they are becoming better Catholics, 
better Protestants, better Jews, better Socialists ; yes, and better free- 
thinkers — and that their sacrifice is eternally worth while. 
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The faith of France — this is something that no economist, no his- 
torian, no psychologist, could ever explain to us by the methods of his 
science. If we speak of the natural indignation of a free people un- 
justly attacked, of the love of country born in all of us, of the tendency 
to forget differences in the face of a common danger, we fail to convey 
more than a small part of the truth. All degrees of heroism exist 
— from the heroism of the red Indian who throws away his life in a 
tribal feud to the noblest martyrdom. This last cannot be compressed 
into a formula. There is only one way of fully understanding it, no 
doubt, and that is the way of self-sacrifice. But all may gain some 
faint and partial understanding of it through reading the words of 
those who actually died for France. And so, to bring home to us, in 
the only possible way, something of the faith of France, M. Barres 
has made this book. 

France has many varieties of belief, and these are held with great 
logical distinctness and with deep feeling. In France to-day, not only 
are Catholics and Protestants fully aware of their disagreements ; not 
only is the Jew keenly conscious of his race and its mission; but the 
Socialist, the Traditionalist, and the free-thinker, each clings to his 
mode of thought as to a religion, and develops it into a philosophy 
which affects the whole of his life. 

The extraordinary thing is that the faith instilled into men's hearts 
upon the battlefield does not abolish, though it transcends, intellectual 
differences. The war has not blurred the outlines of a single creed ; 
rather, it has made the peculiarities of each all the more distinct. Face 
to face with death, every man sees essential moral truth with intense 
clearness; yet he sees it in the form suggested by his own previous 
convictions and through the medium of his own temperament. But is 
not the intensity of the vision all that matters? Are not the varieties 
of conviction of the same nature as the differences of temperament — 
inevitable in a world like ours, useful in furthering human development, 
but by no means fundamental ? After reading this book of M. Barres's 
one is inclined to answer both questions affirmatively. 

" When this letter reaches you," wrote a dying soldier to his parents, 
" your child will have gone to heaven, unless some kind Germans may 
have rescued him on the field of battle. Yesterday morning, September 
8, at about half-past six, while you were at mass, owing to the holy 
will of Providence I was struck by a ball which went through my thigh 
and I fell. I am still on the same spot, for, by a truly unworthy simi- 
larity with the fate of my Saviour Jesus on the cross, I am actually 
nailed to my cross, being unable to move my leg even the smallest part 
of an inch. . . . You knew that before I left, I had made a vow to 
sacrifice my life. I have renewed this vow many times since yesterday 
morning. I renew it again now with all that may be pleasing to God 
to add or to retract. I have no fear of death ; I have seen it and I see 
it still too near me even as I write. There is nothing horrible about it, 
because it brings happiness. As for yourselves, I pray that your grief 
will be silent, resigned, almost joyful. My greatest sorrow is to leave 
you, but I know that before long I shall find you again." 

Surely there is no need to comment upon the unconscious eloquence 
of this last message from a young Catholic. The letter in its simplicity 
is a poem of essential Christianity. 
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In an equal degree Protestant soldiers about to die command this 
same unsought power, this same universal appeal. "I shall not die," 
wrote one of them, " I shall merely change my direction. He who 
walks before us is so great that we cannot lose Him from sight." It 
is no wonder that M. Barres exclaims at this : " What a picture ! It 
might have been created by a Michael Angelo." 

It is the same with the Socialists. At the end of a little discourse 
on that spirit of Christianity which is common to Catholics and to 
Protestants, Albert Thierry suddenly declares : "All peace that is merely 
from without is of no value unless peace within reigns in each and 
every soul " — a thought not learned by study but by experience — one 
of the vital truths that come not with observation. 

Here are the words of a young Traditionalist, one among many: 
" I have learned to love this French soil, these marvellous lands while 
tramping over them, these lands of ours ; since the war, while on the 
march, I have felt the poetry of these boundless plains, which lie out- 
stretched under the blazing sun, and the beauty of a sunset over the 
Lorraine woods. The thought is very precious to me that at least once 
in my life I have proved of some service. ..." The ideal of un- 
selfish service seen against the background of a Lorraine sunset through 
the eyes of one who adores the past ! 

In reality all these men live by the same spirit, and in their exalted 
moods express the same faith. 



War Letters of Edmond Genet. Edited, with an introduction, 
by Grace Ellery Channing. Prefatory note by John Jay Chapman. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1918. 

Edmond Charles Clinton Genet, great-great-grandson of Citizen 
Genet, ambassador of France to the United States in 1792, was the 
first American in the great war to give his life under the Stars and 
Stripes. He was barely twenty years old at the time of his death. 

Perhaps no more intimate and self-revealing series of letters has 
ever been published than these of young Genet's. One feels a certain 
delicacy in reading them ; not that they expose anything that ought to 
be concealed — for they do not — but simply because each of them is so 
obviously intended for but one reader and because one can see the 
young man's blush at the very thought of their appearing in print. 
Still, the utter naturalness of these letters, their very crudities — if one 
may use this term to describe the tender imperfections of an immature 
but gifted mind — are essential parts of the message that the boy has 
to give to us all. Singularly boyish he was to the very last, but with 
this boyishness was united a real greatness of soul, of which he him- 
self was scarcely conscious. Affectionate, deeply religious, fond of 
music, sensitive despite great strength of will, he possessed a rich 
nature that seemed to be rather slowly unfolding. But his soul was 
the soul of a man, and, following its guidance, he made his short life 
perfect. 

At the age of nine, Edmond Genet, without consulting any member 
of his family, wrote to the authorities at Washington for an outline of 



